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INTERVIEW WITH BOB JONES 





(Robert A. Jones) 


The BLM History Project interviewing Mr. Jones are Hans Stuart 
and Jim Muhn of the BLM Service Center, and we were discussing 
Bob's background in Montana. Go ahead, Bob. 





JONES: Okay, well, I guess what I was getting to was how I 
came to go to work for BLM. My folks had established a ranch in 
eastern Montana, in the Pine Hills area, starting 1936, and up 
through the time I finished high school in 1949, and then 
college in 1953, I'd always planned to go back into the ranching 
business with my father. At the end of my junior year at 
school, the cattle market broke substantially, so we decided 
that maybe I ought to do something else for a little while, to 
see what would happen in the cattle market. So, I had heard a 
little bit about BLM, primarily through Tom Dudley, the District 
Manager in Billings, ...in Miles City. He suggested that I go 
to Billings and talk to Bob Nielson, who was the Regional Lands 
Officer in the Regional Office, and I did and stopped through 
there on my way back to school over Thanksgiving vacation, and 
Bob said that he had range survey crews working under the old, 
was called the Missouri Basin Project, which were doing 
inventory work around the state, and he had a crew that was 
forming to do the Milk River Basin, and would I be interested in 
working on that crew. I thought about it, and said I would, and 
the personnel policies were a lot simpler then, so he hired me, 
just like that. And I had finished school at the end of that 
fall quarter. The end of my freshman year, I calculated the 
money that was available to go to school, and I found if I could 
finish in 10 quarters, I'd have enough to buy a car my senior 
year. So, I did. I took the 23 quarter hours each quarter and 
finished that January and went to work right away for BLM on 
this range survey crew. 










































































STUART: What year was that again? January 


JONES: That would have been January 1953. I went to work up 
in the Milk River Survey and worked up there for about a year 
and a half, and then after I'd done that work for about a year 
and a half, I learned about the junior management training 
program that the Department had. So, I applied for that, and 
was fortunate, and was selected for it, so I came back to 
Washington for a year, to be a part of that program. At that 
point, discovered that BLM was quite an organization, and I 
really kind of was interested in working for them. Went back to 

































































Billings as a realty specialist and was fortunate to manage to 
work up fairly rapidly. I was there as a lands realty 
specialist about 2 or 3 years. And then we, Karl Landstrom, who 
was the Lands Chief, organized ... set up appraisals. That was 
when BLM was first getting into the idea that we ought to make 
professional land appraisals. Dan Baker, who was on Karl's 
staff, set up these schools, one in Redding and one in Las 
Vegas. And they had a vacan ... couple of vacancies in the 


Lands staff in Washington, and they had concluded that whoever 
did the best in these 2 schools would be asked if they'd like to 
transfer to Washington. 





STUART: I... IT hate to do this, but I think we should go 
inside. 

JONES: Oh, okay. 

STUART: I don't think this recorder 

JONES: Okay, I think before we stopped, I had indicated I'd 


gone back on the management training program. I came back to 
the Billings office as a Lands and Realty Examiner. Was there 
about 3 years and then we had these appraisal schools that Dan 
Baker organized, where they had decided to select the top 
student in each of the 2 schools, one in Redding, and one in Las 
Vegas. Gene Duvall was the top in Redding, and I was the top in 
Las Vegas, so I was able to move back immediately, and Gene had 
to wait about 6 months for some reason before he got back there. 
So, I moved back and I went to work for Karl Landstrom, where I 
was to specialize in the land classification function of the 























Bureau. Gene was slated to come in and specialize in the land 
appraisal work. Had been working for Karl for about 2 or 3 
months when he went to work, he left the Bureau and went over to 
the hill to be on the House Lands staff, uh, Committee, and 
after Hochmuth, the Lands Staff Officer, Hal Hochmuth, spent a 
long time looking for a replacement, he finally selected me for 
Karl's job. I was there for about, oh, 2 years, I guess, but 
really wanted to get back to Montana. I was kind of in that 
mode, you know, where you come from the West, you want to get 
back to the West. So, I had arranged with Russ Penny, who was 
the State Director in Montana, that I could fill the Lands and 
Minerals Division Chief job there when a fellow by the name of 
Raby Shaw left, who was heading for some sort of an overseas 
position. That was all arranged when, I think it was Landstrom 
came back as Director and proceeded to move all the State 
Directors around. And Ed Rollin ended up as State Director in 
Montana, so I had to hurriedly rearrange my arrangements with Ed 
Rollin, and still went back to Montana as the Lands and Minerals 
Division Chief. I'd always been really interested in land use 
history, public land history and land use claim and how much 
multiple use was achieved, what it was, and so on. So while I 
was in Washington on the Lands Staff, I had developed what we 
called the Master Unit Classification System, which was a kind 
of a planning process for the Lands and Realty Program, so that 
you wouldn't just look at a tract at a time, but you would look 
at a whole area and try to figure what the Bureau was doing in 
that whole area, and how the land pattern ought to adjusted to 
BPE Eas 


































































































STUART: When was this that you developed the Master Unit 
classification? 








JONES: That was in... well, it was when I Washington, it 
would have been 1960, approximately, '59 or '60. Somewhere 
around that time. 


STUART: Okay. Under Landstrom. Okay. 





JONES: No, Landstrom had left by that time, because I did it 
under Hochmuth, who was the Lands Staff Officer. 


STUART: Okay. 

MUHN: Director would have been ... Was it Woosley? 

JONES: Woosley fired Landstrom. 

MUHN: Right, yeah. Okay. 

JONES: So, yeah, I developed ... Woosley was Director, and 


Hochmuth was Lands Staff Officer. 


STUART: Real brief. I'm wondering how we should handle this. 
Do you want to give an overview of the jobs you've held in the 
Bureau, and then can we come back to flesh it out? 








JONES: If you'd like me to do that, yes. 

STUART: What do you think, Jim? 

STUART: Why don't you go ahead with 

JONES: Okay, I can finish this up when 

STUART: With your positions and then we'll come back. 
JONES: Okay. Anyway, I developed that Master Unit 
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goes on the state highway maps, and then people know where they 

are, and you get public support for them, and attention to them, 
use of them. How could anything like this ever be developed in 

BLM? So, anyway, as a result of that conversation, I went back 

to Washington several times then within the next year on details 
to work on various ideas and projects that Director Stoddard had 
in mind. And when the Bureau received the results of what was 
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about the time we got that initially 


tested, just through a 


office effort, and we were then prepared to go out and start 














working from the grass roots, especially through the counties, 


which was an idea that Chuck Stoddard had, because he'd had such 
good luck working with the counties in Wisconsin, setting up 
those state timber areas, the Classification Multiple Use Act 
was passed. 





STUART: Okay, let me ask ... one point, you say you pretty 
well finished the process with this 3-way thing. 














JONES: We finished the initial ... what it might be involved 
what might be involved in it. We had not really done it 

yet. We ... the next .... was actually 

STUART: This was tentative 

JONES: It was just a kind of a tentative idea. Yeah, what... 

STUART: These 3 management categories. 

JONES: It gave us our first map of what things might look 

like. 

STUART: Okay. 

JONES: Was a green and brown map. There might be some copies 

of that around yet. So, we ... you asked me to ... I'm 

diverting right now ... you asked me to kind of summarize the 

positions I've held ... should I go back and finish that before 

we get into things like that? 





STUART: Yes, please do. 


JONES: All right, fine, I'm sorry. Okay. I was the Office 
of Program Development Chief. And basically, that's the job I 


held for the next ... until 1981, when I left, except the title 
kept changing all the time. First it was the Office of Program 
Development, and my basic functions as it evolved were this 
general coordination function, research coordination, 
interagency planning, multiple use planning, and for 2 or 3 
years, we handled the program planning function that's now 
handled in the budget office, along with range program planning 
function, first budget handled just the next year budget. Okay, 
then a reorganization came along, and we dropped the programming 
function and we picked up the NEPA coordinations, about when the 
International Environmental Policy Act was passed. So, then we 
had ... need to have coordination and we had the functions. The 
name, as I recall, at that time was changed to the Division of 
Environmental and Planning Coordination. We proceeded like that 
for a while and continued with those various functions until 
another reorganization came along, where we picked up the 
research coordination function. Excuse me, the inventory 
coordination function, and our name was changed to the Division 






































of Planning and Environmental Coordination, which just gave us 
the order. And that's the way we continued until the time I was 
removed from that program and went through a very traumatic 
experience. I don't know whether you guys are familiar with 
that or not, but when the ???? administration came in, and 
Burford took over as Director, of course, that was a traumatic 
experience for a lot of federal employees, because they came in 
convinced they were going to try to turn a lot of things around. 
We continued ... I was never really sure what the Burford 
Administration in the Bureau thought about multiple use 
planning, and the Bureau's planning system as it was established 
at that time, and I never had a chance to brief them. Finally, 
we were asked to give a briefing to some staff members up at the 
Assistant Secretary's office, which we did, and all of a sudden, 
here comes the Director and the Assistant Secretary. It wasn't 
a briefing organized for that audience at all. And that's the 
only exposure we ever had to them. And of course, at that time, 
we had just completed the transition to the new resource 
planning process, and the regulations for those, and we just 
also completed the California Desert Plan. Was a large, complex 
subject that we explained. The next thing I knew, was when the 
Bureau was reorganized and a lot of key staff people, key people 
were changed around and everybody had their appointment to visit 
with Andy Androff, who was Personnel Officer, and Arnold Petty, 
who was the Assistant Director for Administration. I had my 
meeting with them, and they told me that I was to be replaced as 
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always remember, one day the only thing that I was ever actually 
asked to do by management of the Bureau was when they asked me 



































to take some stuff up to the Hill one time to deliver it to a 
committee up there that needed it. I thought, well, finally 
they ask me to do something, that was to deliver something for 
them. Quite an experience. So anyway, I ended up taking that 
for about 3 months, and then asked if I couldn't retire pleas 

















in the next months. 


STUART: So, the title of that job under Del? 


JONES: Assistant to the Assistant Director, excuse me, 
Assistant to the Deputy Director for Lands and Resources. I 
don't know if you want to use that in your history or not, if it 
would be appropriate or not. I just wanted to let you a little 
bit of what was going on. 














STUART: It's going to be ... ??? kind of focus, the factual 
part will be fairly positive, but we need to 


JONES: Okay. 


MUHN: Well, I have a question. As long as we're on this, 
cause it's something that I've talked to Hans about. Your 
experience is not unique. It's happening to many, many people, 
but you'd been a Director. You ... what happened to is sort of 
the equivalent of when the Directors were Civil Service befor 
FLPMA, and new administration would come in, they would be 
removed, and they would resurrect the position of Assistant 


Secretary for Land Utilization. 


























JONES: Yeah, that's that place you put people up there. 


MUHN: And the same thing, they put them in that office 
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JONES: For lower level people, for people at my level, 
there's a position in Alaska that's used for the same purpose. 
You're transferred to that position, you sign the transfer, and 
you retire early, you see. 








MUHN: Well, I mean, you know, it seems that a lot of people, 
you know, okay, they went up there, and all they wer ver given 
were the reading files, and that was it, and then they'd last 
maybe a year, and then they were gone. But what concerns me, 
and of course, I'll get in trouble when we turn in this 
transcript unless we take it out. I mean, I see something very, 
very negative in this Bureau, I get this impression myself, and 
I was talking to Hans, we sort of eat up, it sort of 
cannibalistic, we end eating our own, particularly if we get 
higher up in the ranks. It's not a healthy place to be. 


























JONES: Well, the thing that was very frustrating to me about 
it, was that apparently, I don't know whether this decision 
regarding me had, was made in the Bureau level or at the 
Department level. My suspicion is it was made at the Assistant 
Secretary's level, and I suspect a fellow by the name of Dave, 
can't say his name now, probably just as well, I don't remember 
it for sure, who had been working for the Bureau in the minerals 
area, and then had gone to the ???? came back, and they had a 
lot of conflicts but then at that time, he probably had so many 
2??? plus, I think, the Administration, when it came in, had 
some simplistic ideas about how things could be streamlined and 
it could get on with things without all the red tape that the 
Bureau had been involved in during the preceding 8 years. And I 
suspect they, a lot of people had said, the environmental 
process, environmental analysis statement process, and the 
planning process were the biggest bottlenecks that the Bureau 
has. And if they got rid of the person in charge, they could 
solve that problem, so that's probably what they did. And of 
course, some of this, incidentally, I've got in on the tape 
recorder. 




































































STUART: Oh, great. 
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JONES: No. 
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I think what they thought was that as far as the 
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projects that multi state pipelines, and that sort of thing. 
MX project, for instance, was one of his many projects. He's a 
very capable person, does a good job. So anyway, they he 
was given direction to revise the regulations on planning, which 
we had just published, to quote, simplify them, and what they 
really wanted to do was to take all of the standards out, all of 
the standards of an LSS, all the standards of public 
involvement, and anything like that, so that it could be done 
very simply, and without a lot of steps to do so. These ... the 
proposal was universally condemned, according to the information 
I got. Even the Coal Mining Association, Petro Coal 
Association, which ???? was concerned ???7? that was, said, look, 
under the old system, at least we knew what the rules wer 

Under this new system, we may know where the current 
Administration ????, but what will the next one do? We like to 
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STUART: Okay. 

JONES: Well, that summarizes my career in the Bureau up to 
that point. 

STUART: Why don't we go back? 

JONES: Go back to the 3-way designation ???? Where would you 


like to go? 


STUART: Well, we have a lot of topics to ... to discuss, and I 
think the most important in this interview would be BLM's 
planning system. 





JONES: Okay, fine. 


STUART: Which is so central, but I think, before that, I tend 
to deal chronologically, back to the ’50s. 








JONES: Why don't you just mention that that paper I gave you 
which I did when I was admitted for a sabbatical at the 
University of Wisconsin. 





STUART: Yes. 


JONES: And this 10 1/2 pager that I gave you on ... probably 
will have everything that I talk about now. 


STUART: Yes. Want to compliment you, it's really good 
reading, it's written in 


JONES: That paper, you mean? 
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STUART: Yeah. 
JONES: That's an educated style. ???? 
STUART: Your longer paper at the University of Wisconsin. I 


really enjoyed that, 


JONES: I had 


it's interesting reading. 
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course was the section presented by Dell Beck or his people on 
public development. Okay, well, go ahead. 


STUART: I'd like to go back to when you went to Washington for 
the first time. 


JONES: All right. 


STUART: You went to that Junior Management Training School. 
And then you worked for Karl Landstrom, and you were working in 
Land ??? 








JONES: No. No, I went to Washington for the first time on 
that, and then I came back, went back to the State Office in 
Montana, where I was the Lands and Minerals Division Chief. 














Excuse me, where I was Lands and Realty Examiner. That's when I 
moved off the Missouri Basin program to the lands and realty 
program. 











STUART: Well, when you went back to Washington, Karl 
Landstrom, under Woosley, set up a land appraisal school? 





JONES: Yes, 


STUART: Why is that not ... I want to back up a little bit and 
say, you know, of course, Karl told us in his sidebars, in his 
article, about how he had been moved to Washington because he 
refused to classify certain lands for homesteading. And he got 
22??? 2??? about Washington, so it's kind of interesting. 








JONES: No, mine was voluntary. 


STUART: Okay, I guess we're okay on time. Well, how was this 
school set up and what kind of 
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JONES: Okay. 

STUART: things did you cover in school? 

JONES: All right. At that time, course there's a big 
difference between land classification and land appraisal. You 








realize that's two different subjects. 


STUART: Uh huh. 


JONES: The Bureau's Lands and Realty Program, one of the 
functions of it, was to sell land and exchange land. Both of 
these involved fair market value appraisals. And at that time, 
this was 














END OF SIDE 1 


BEGINNING OF SIDE 2 


JONES: At that time, the Bureau had no professional ???? 
appraisers. We were appraising by the seat of our pants, so we 
knew something about making comparable sale in the offices, and 
that sort of thing. But one of the things that was really 
throwing the field appraisers was what use should you appraise 
for? You will appraise grazing land as grazing land, and you 
appraise it for urban development, if it happens to be right 
next to a city, and that was a big problem in places like 
Arizona, southern California. When we had gotten into trouble 
on some major exchanges in Arizona, for instance, or the 
selected land had high urban commercial potential, and our 
appraiser instead appraised it as grazing land. 




















STUART: Uh huh. 
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JONES: So, it was clear that the Bureau had to rapidly 
upgrade its professionalism in this area. And Dan Baker, who 
was on Karl Landstrom's staff, had the appraisal responsibility 
and he concluded one of the first things they ought to do was 
have a crash training program training course for the 2 or 3 
people in every State Office who were involved in land appraisal 
work. And Dan organized this program. I don't know whether he 
had any outside professional appraisal assistance in setting up 
the program or not, but he conducted it, and it was a good 
training program. And they had the one session in Redding for 
half of the field people and the one in Las Vegas for the other 
half of the field people involved. Had about 30, 40 people in 
each training session. 















































STUART: I guess the reason I'm asking about this is, did this 
have anything to do with the idea of establishing a training 
center? 2222 


JONES: Wedd. gcse 
STUART: This was just ???? 
JONES: No, this was way ahead of the idea of a training 


center. This was back in the day when every program was rather 
independent, and they all did their own thing, and they all had 
whatever sort of training they needed, 











STUART: 2??? you brought up another subject that I'll just 
mention 
JONES: Yes, mentioned to you in the correspondence with you 


which was the idea that maybe a few things that ought to be done 
in common across the Bureau, by all the programs, rather than 
having every program operate sort of as an independent 
organization under some loose coordination guidelines by 
management level and rule. And of course, the training center 
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was just one of the ideas that evolved over a period ???? to 
better organize some of these functions. 


STUART: And one other highlight in the 50s, I guess is it 
seemed with lands cases, they were land classifications and 
actions were done on a case-by-case basis. 








JONES: That's right. There was one place where they wer 
trying to do it on a broader basis, and that was in the desert 
land and primarily the desert land entry situation in Nevada. 
Spud Chandler was the Lands and Realty Chief in the State Office 
in Nevada, and he had developed the idea of looking at a whole 
basin. Well, in Nevada, the basins are very poorly defined, 
where water aquifers were, and rather than just reacting on 
desert land entries, to look at that entire basin to figure out 
what other values might be involved, how much of it should go 
for desert land entry, how much water was available, I mean, to 
use those factors in determining how much of that area to 
classify as suitable for desert land entry. And southern 
California was using some of the same concepts in trying to deal 
with the Small Tract Program, where they were being inundated by 
proposals for small tract development, and that they should not 
look at them one at a time, but look at large areas to determine 
what areas should be made available under the Small Tract 
Program. 





























STUART: What point is this? ???? 

JONES: This would have been the ... let's see, I went back in 
"59. This would have been in, like say '55 '59 period. Then 
Karl, er ... Harold Hochmuth, who was the Lands Staff Officer, 





Lands Division Chief, was very interested in this whole idea, 
because one of his main priorities while he was there was to try 
to get this Small Tract Program shut down. And so, when I, 
based on the work that had been in California, Nevada, and a lot 
of other ideas, started developing the idea of what we call the 
Master Unit Classification System. 
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STUART: Hochmuth did? 


JONES: No, Hochmuth was the Chief of the Lands Staff, and 
under his supervision, I took all these field experiences and 
started developing this Master Unit Classification System, which 
was basically the idea of subdividing the Districts into smaller 
subareas, and within those subareas, taking a much more 
comprehensive look at what the resources were, what the programs 
were doing, what the programs needed, what programs on range, 
wildlife, recreation, and watershed, and so on, so that you 
didn't dispose of a piece of land that some program happened to 
need because you never consulted with someone. 


























STUART: Well, this was done without any, like legislative 
authority? 

JONES: Oh, no, we had no legislative authority at all. 
STUART: This was just an initiative 

JONES: This was an ???? 

STUART: 222? 

JONES: That's right, and that brings up another point that'll 





relate to the land classification, the classification ???? One 
of the things that Hoch was very interested in was, how can we 




















stabilize the land ?????. We had authority under the Section 72 
of Grazing Act, to classify for this position, but we had no 
authority to classify for management. And so, we were in a sort 








of limbo status, in that the public lands had been set aside, 
and had been reserved under the General Executive Orders of the 
1930s, when the Taylor Grazing Act was passed, so we just 
couldn't dispose of them without classifying them for disposal, 
but there was still that sense that they were just sitting 
there, pending some sort of final disposition. So, for years, 
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the Bureau was trying to figure out how to resolve that 
question. Many, many legislative proposals were set up to give 
the Bureau authority to classify for retention and local 

2? ?management. 











STUART: Starting when, would you say? 


JONES: Oh, I don't know, Bert Senzel [Irving Senzel?? Burt 
Silcock??] could tell you a lot more on that, because everything 
was ... most of the legislation ... for Hochmuth and he was 
heavily involved in a lot of them. But we were struggling for 
all sorts of different ways to stabilize the land pattern. In 
fact, one of the first things that Landstrom did, when he was 
Director, was to claim the idea of the National Land Reserve. 
In other words, it's like calling the public lands the National 
Land Reserve, and I remember, when I went back out to Billings, 
we'd do trips to Montana, ???? the concept of the National Land 
Reserve. None of these were really very successful, until the 
Bureau advanced a Multiple Use Classification proposal, during 
the late '50s and Aspinall, as Chairman of the Public Lands 
Committee, and Hultz, and I'm sure a lot of legislative lobbying 
by Bureau officials, finally packaged this with the wilderness 
proposals which had been coming forward for other agencies. And 
nacted the 3 pieces of that companion legislation, a political 
land law review commission, which was to look at the whole 
thing, the Wilderness Act, which was to justify to the Forest 
Service, and the Classification Multiple Use Act, which was to 
have been really a sort of a temporary sort of thing, which 
would ???? 








































































































STUART: Yeah, because that was the fourth. The Wilderness 
Act, we hear the packages that public lands are like ???? review 
commission, Classification Multiple Use Act, 








JONES: All right, but that ... you've heard along with 


STUART: the Multiple Use Act ...???? 


JONES: 
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Okay. The CMU, the Classification Multiple Use Act 
was intended by the framers of it, the legislature, first of 
all, I think, if there 

















was much, certainly thought it was to be 


a tract-by-tract classification, similar to the way we had been 








classifying for disposition. But that legislation came along 
and ... came along at the time Chuck Stoddard had been thinking 


about how could we establish management areas, and with that 


legislation, there was 
we take this 3-way designation thing we've been talking about, 








Multiple 


hadn't gone to 
sort of on 








that we'd sort of left 
to be the resource management areas, and use the Classification 





an opportunity. He said, look, why don't 





out ???? and start with what it ... were 











Use Act to classify them for multiple use. So, we 





So, we s 








tarted then wit 








each Dist 


constituencies, 


trict Manager 


should we classify for 
classify for multiple use? And out of that came the areas that 


were then cl 





public ownership. And 
anything, they were still open for mineral entry of all 
kinds, and could be classified, could be handled in a realty 
program and anything else, but it was a sort of designation. 


preclude 


STUART: 


JONES: 


STUART: 


JONES: 
through 
this sort 


Classificat 





the public yet, you see, we had just done this 
the back bench just to see what it might look like. 














th the public involvement approach, for 


to sit down with a blank map with his 
his publics, and say, which of these areas 


multiple use? What does that mean, to 








lassified for multiple use, and the retention of 


all that meant was just that, it didn't 








Was there any kind of worry that the public might say, 
gee, ???? Did you have 


No, that was 


So, you didn 


"t really know. 





But it was kind of interesting because we're working 


the counties. 
t of the transition period between my role in the 











Division 


We worked primarily through the ... and 





tion Multiple Use Act and the Lands and Realty 


"s role because our office was the office of ???? 











development started it 





. We developed the good relations for it, 
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and all that sort of thing. And the feeling was that if you 
start with the county officials, the county commissioners, the 
county board of supervisors, they had kind of a vested interest 
and develop all the interests in all. In the final analysis, 
they had sort of a vested interest in it it staying in public 
ownership, because who wants to buy all of that land? Can't 
afford to buy it. If it's in public ownership, then the 
Bureau's managing it, putting management money into the area, 
and is contributing receipts to the county coffers. Obviously, 
if it were all sold in the county, then there'd be a lot more 
land on the tax rolls, but the ranchers weren't about to buy it, 
and who else would buy it? 









































STUART: This was before Piltz, right? Taxes was what, '’70s? 


JONES: No, I forget. So anyway, when you got all these 
people together in a room, and they got to thinking of all their 
alternatives, they decided public ownership was probably all 
right. So they ... but they wanted to make sure those fragments 
out there, the unmanageable stuff, that that didn't remain 
available for sale, or ????. But the major blocks of land, 
usually there was not argument. As I said, we sort of got the 
program ... in my office, we got the program started. Mike 
Hardy was on my staff at that time, this was one of his 
principal functions. 






































STUART: We typed him yesterday. 


JONES: Did you? Good. That was one of his principal 
functions, was to develop the regulations for this, and just 
about the time the package was ready to go, then we handed it 
off to Lands and Realty, and we began to manage the program. 
And we forgot about the whole 3-way designation idea that had 
been superseded by this, and then focused on the multiple use 
planning aspect of it. 




















STUART: Would you bring me up to date on the Master Unit 
Classification, how that fits? 
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JONES: Fine, I'll do that. That's next up. Okay, okay, we 
had ... as I said, we then dropped the whole 3-way designation 
idea, and started developing ... we had been working on the 
multiple use ???? we'd developed the inventory component, the 

unit resource analysis, and hadn't been able to get any further 

















at that time. I'd personally been 

STUART: Was it inventory component again? 

JONES: Unit resource analysis, which was simply to bring 
together all the inventory information and see what it looked 





like for a particular geographic area. Okay, we had been 

what I'm talking about now is developed in great detail in the 
Wisconsin paper, you can always go back to that and check it 
out. But we had been working hard, and a fellow by the name of 
Al Leonard of my staff, he run this, on trying to get the ???? 
classes going. Al hadai... there was a lot of ferment in the 
academic community at that time on how you make multiple use 
decisions. And the consensus was amongst all of the academics, 
you put values on output, and then you simply calculate the 
combination of uses that gives you the best net value. Well, of 
course, that means how is grazing, how much is re....um, some 
things are marketable, like ????, but how much is a cultural 
resource worth, how much is recreational opportunity worth, how 
much is ???? worth? So all the economists are trying to 
construct values for these, you know, using their ???? theories, 
and we spent about 2 years trying out various systems ????. And 
every time we would try something, we would alienate whatever 
2??? we tried it in, because we said, that's ridiculous, you 
can't put values on these things. So, on the one hand, we were 
developing this, trying to bring all the data together concept, 
with another hand, we had ???? ????? prime technologies, and, I 
mentioned in the beginning of our interview, I kind of got into 
deep water at one point. That was one of the real deep water 
points, you know, having ????? mad at us at that point. I mean, 
what are we talking about in terms of this ???? planning 
procedure. So, we became aware of that problem. I certainly 
became aware of it and backed off of that whole idea. And 
decided that we had to have some sort of a funding process that 
approached it in a different way. Really what was happening, 
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you see, here, and a lot of us were very unsophisticated in this 
area, but we had ... we had to realize we had multiple 
objectives. The Bureau had multiple objectives. In multiple 
objectives, you can't reach a solution with a single set of 
values. There were ways you could put values on these multiple 
objectives and go through a complex mathematical process, and 
maybe come up with a proper decision, but when you try to 
explain a concept like that, and the cost of doing it, toa 
bunch of grass roots range managers who had been ranchers, and 
foresters who had maybe come up through the timber industry, and 
mining engineers and everything else, you know, that's about the 
most difficult sort of thing to accomplish I can imagine. Nor 
is it even appropriate. So anyway, backed off of all those 
concepts. And in fact, we had developed so much difficulty in 
the Bureau that we had a lot of difficulty in the Washington 
Office, too, because the various program leaders, range, 
wildlife, recreation, minerals, watershed, were feeling very 
frustrated and very threatened. They ... they knew that the 
Bureau needed some sort of a coordination process between them, 
but not the one we'd been talking about, so we kind of backed 
off the whole thing. And formed we called a steering committee 
in the Washington Office, composed of all these various program 
leaders. It was fairly simple at that time, because Stoddard 
had set up an organizational procedure that had the Chief of S&T 
for different groups of things, and George Turcott brings ???? 
dam technology Chief ???? for renewable resources so we got a 
cross section of people together and they worked with us to kind 
of redesign our approach, and they all turned out to be a very 
effective organizational management technique. One of the other 
things that happened in the course of doing that, is a little 
thing, I thought of writing a sidebar on this, was that we 
we went through about a 2-week period where they met about 4 
hours every day with us, where we really hacked all this stuff 
out, and came up with a kind of a new design for the planning 
system. And at one point in this, when we were having a lot of 
trouble agreeing on things, at that point Chuck Stoddard was 
gone, John Crowell was the Associate Director, and John sort of 
was taking us under his wing, and we met in his office, and he 
said, I think we need a planning process for the Bureau, but I'm 
not going to tell you what it is. You guys have to figure it 
out, and when you sit here and argue it in front of me, and if 
there comes to a point where I'm going to have to make a 
decision, I will, but I'd like you to settle it yourself. Have 
you guys met John Crowell? 









































































































































STUART: No. 

MUHN: No. Heard a lot about him. 
STUART: Sure have. 

JONES: John was a large, 


looking person, but 
sat there with sort of 
everybody whil debated, 
somebody looking at you 
So, we reached agreements, 


planning process. 








W 








we've got everybody doing, 


And of course, 


you know, 


really a very outstanding man. 
this inscrutable presence, 
and there's something about having 
that helps everybody reach an agreement. 
and we finally redesigned th 
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kind of a gruff looking forbidding 


And he just 
staring at 


whole 





one of the things we had to do 
was figure out what do we do with the resource analysis that 
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pressures, that was persistent in Washington, but yet they 























weren't consumed by operations of the Field, and they had the 
time to sit back and think about it. George Lee was head of 
that staff at that time, so we turned that job over to that 





staff, said, if you guys figure out an approach that works, and 
we also had our first group of graduates from the Wisconsin 
short course in urban regional planning, for the degree program 
that Chuck Stoddard had set up. Frank Edwards, and I can't 
remember who else was on it. No. So, they put that group of 
talent to work on that problem, and they came up with the model 
that we ended up using in the Management Framework Plan, which 
is a very, very simple model really. It was the idea that each 
in a kind of a graphic way ... or in overlays, each program 
would lay out what it would do if it were not concerned with 
competition with other resources, and that program was 
constrained by resource capability as shown by the resource 
analysis, and constrained by policy as came down from the 
program policy guides, that was part of the policy element of 
this package. And constrained by economic factors, such as 
demand ???? which was supposed from the profiles which were 
developed at the State and the District level, so given those 
restraints, everybody ??? what they would do in that area if 
they weren't worried about running into another program. And 
they developed a graphic way of laying this out, so you ended up 
then with an overlay that showed a bunch of different colors. 
When you looked at it, you could see the conflict areas. Well, 
it turns out the conflict areas were not as extensive as you 
might think they would be. And they could be very easily 
identified, and often it was the same conflict occurring several 
different places. And you could focus directly on those 
conflicts, and without getting into all kinds of value and 
schemes and everything else that apparently became apparent 
quickly what the alternatives to solving those conflicts might 
be, and that's were the public involvement process became very 
important. Because if you had your publics involved at the 
what's called the step 1 of the MFP phase, which is laying out 
all the various proposals. Then you brought them all together, 
at the step 2 phase, which was analyzing the conflicts, and they 
weren't all talking in the abstract, they could all focus, there 
could be tradeoffs, you know, we'll go your way here if you'll 
go our way over here, and that sort of thing. Which is really 
what the multiple use process is all about, you know, unless 
somebody does come up with a single set of objectives sometimes, 
it's a bargaining process. It's a balancing process. And 
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that's the way they resolved their conflicts. And then step 3 

of the plan ... of the process was the decision, where a lot of 
them decide what the plan is going to do. That's what steps 1, 
2, and 3 were for. And that system worked beautifully, we 














STUART: Was this the third one that you mentioned in your 
paper? Third thesis you mentioned, the 3 attempts 








JONES: No, I'm describing the third phase ... the final 
phase. ???? 


STUART: This is the final phase ... where you get nailed out. 
OR 2 
JONES: The first 2 phases were the ones where we got off on 





the wrong tangents here. 


STUART: Was the first one the one that was concerned with 
values? Well 


JONES: Gee, I really don't remember how I organized them in 
that 

STUART: Yeah. 

JONES: No, I think the first one was concerned with values. 


The second phase was when we really got into the system idea, 
and decided we needed to integrate the planning and the 
programming phase. Then we came up with the program package 
idea, where we would plan packages in the field, and put them 
all in the computer, and if certain packages got picked up in 
the budgeting process, the design would be such they'd get all 
the money they need for it. All of a sudden, low and behold, 
something's funded in the District. You know, the concept of 
funding wasn't very realistic either. Okay, so then we were 
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okay, we were then in business with the multiple use plan. And 
I told you I'd answer your question when I started all this, was 
what happened to things like the Master Unit Planning process 























and so on. It got phased out, and the essential parts picked up 
2??? 
STUART: You were able to continue? At least with the 


inventory data that you were 


JONES: We continued with the inventory part of it, yeah. The 
unit resource analysis, yeah. And that became kind of 
interesting, too, because a lot of programs didn't really have 
an inventory process. The idea we had with the unit resource 
analysis was that this was to be a summary of resource condition 
and resource capability as had been developed through the grass 
roots inventories that the Range program, the Wildlife Program 
and the other program. Had to be a summary, because we were 
working on a half inch to the mile scale. And these basic 
programs would be working on a 2 inch to the mile scale, and 
even larger than that. But a lot of the programs didn't have 
inventory procedures, so they in effect started using the URA as 
their inventory procedure, which made it get very cumbersome and 
expensive. 















































STUART: Ah, ha. I get paranoid about that thing so I'm going 
to try to write it down, too. 


JONES: Well, so far, 
STUART: See what we're doing. 
JONES: I have said anything that isn't in either my summary 


or in the ???? 


STUART: Yeah, and that's a good point. 
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MUHN: Oh, yeah, we don't really, in fact, since we don't 
know when we're going to be able to get these transcribed, we 
have 6 weeks when we have to have our draft out. 





JONES: As far as I'm concerned, if you ... I don't need a 
transcript back or anything, so 





MUHN: Oh, we do it out of courtesy anyway.. 

STUART: Well, we will. We don't know when, but we will. 
JONES: Oh, okay. 

MUHN: There'll be one eventually. 

JONES: But I think, if I could just give you a guideline ... 
anything that I have in the Wisconsin paper or in this 10-page 














summary that I gave you, you're certainly welcome to use. 
That's all let out and it's the truth, to the best of my 
knowledge. 














STUART: Sure. 


JONES: Now, if you get beyond that into something we've 
talked about here that you wonder about, then check with me. 


STUART: Okay 


JONES: none: 


STUART: Now we've got our ???? MFP 
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JONES: 2??? I should tell you one thing about the approval of 
the MFP process, and planning system process that would also 
make an interesting sidebar, I think. As a mentioned, we had 
gone through a long traumatic experience trying to get to this 
point, and we'd gone off on several tangents, which had been 
unproductive, and had developed a lot of skepticism in the 
Bureau. In fact, in California, Russ Penny knows, ???? Have you 
met Russ Penny? Have you ever interviewed him? 























MUHN: We're going to be talking to him 
STUART: But we are going to talk to him. ???? 
JONES: Russ is a very interesting person, and he's the 


principal advocate of the NIH syndrome, not invented here 
syndrome, that I know of in the Bureau. 





STUART: What was that? 


JONES: The NIH syndrome. Not invented here. It was ... we 
don't like to use some of the processes anybody has invented. 
We'd invent our own process 


STUART: OH, oh 


END OF SIDE 2 


BEGINNING OD SIDE 3 


STUART: Actual tape part. Yeah, go ahead. 


JONES: 


Servic 
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Okay. We had gone through this process of the Denver 
Center team kind of figuring how the decision model was 


supposed to work, and we'd gotten it all written down, and had 
the whole package ready ???? And our Washington Office was in 
pretty good shape on it. The Stream Committee back there had 
been working very carefully, and it was strongly recommending 





decision. 
all the ???? started his own system, and he 


consultant 
concepts f 


where 
the decision would be made on 














this package to the Director. The Associate Director of Program 
then was the chief person who was going to be making the 


Russ Penny in California had been disillusioned with 


had employed a 





, Rusty Ostvald [Ostwald??], who had developed some 
or ???? to think about. And so, we came to the point 





up with a couple of computer processes, one 
staff was presenting, and one that California State Director had 
One of the things we had done while preparing the one 


prepared. 








we had was use the Montrose test system. 


STUART: 


JONES: 

Montrose, 
allocation problem. I'm not quite sure what 
apparently, he had a difficult one. And he had 


but 


he 


Yeah. I remember that. 


And Art Zimmerman was the Distric 


and he had a problem out there, a 





become aware of what the Denver Service Cent 
and he asked if he could try it out. And of course, we were 
tickled pink to have him try it out, cause we knew that a 


satisfied Dist 


there was to be a State Director's meeting in Denver, when 
the planning process, and we ended 








that the Washington 














t Manager in 
serious resource 
t it was right now, 





























existed in ???? and is still now, 


then, with 


just 


the 


t to so 


system 





mee 


ting in 


ter was working on, 


trict Manager was the best-selling technique that 
I don't know. So he tried it 


his own staff; Service Center team went down there, 





rt of brief them ???? And it worked for them. It 
worked very well for them. So, Art was a strong supporter of 





that Washington had prepared. So, we had this 
Denver, and both sides made their presentations, and 








I had become aware of the fact that Russ was going to be there, 
so I'd alerted Art to the fact that Russ was going to try to 
torpedo the Washington ... So, John heard them all out, and then 
he rather carefully told the State Director 
Washington was ????? and accept the Washingt 


did. 
was a system that we were going to proceed 
























































of California that 
ton system. And we 





And we set up a test ... well, what we had at the point 
to test in several 
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Districts, and make sure it would work, and then proceed to 
implement it. And we agreed to test it in California, as one of 
the places that sort of a compromise was reached, to test the 
Washington one. Okay, that's one sidebar. Now I should give 
you another little sidebar. 




















STUART: Yeah, that's kind of fun. 
JONES: That was when I had been so frustrated trying to get 
this whole thing going that I ... my personal life was breaking 








up a little bit at that time, too, with the first wife. And I 
had discovered sailing the Chesapeake Bay, which was the best 
therapeutic device I could possibly have. And I really became 
fanatic about it, at that time, so I had my first little 
sailboat, and I asked the California State Director to set up a 
training session, where we would brief everybody on this process 
they were supposed to test, and to find someplace where we could 
be away from the telephones, where the people involved wouldn't 
be constantly interrupted for business. And he said, okay, 
we've got a motel down in San Diego that we use for this sort of 
thing, so we'll go down there. So, I pull into San Diego late 



























































in the evening after dark, it was raining, couldn't see 
anything. I'd never been in something like that before. Went 
to the motel, checked in. The next morning, we got up and went 








up to this planning room. And they had picked a motel our on 
Shelter Island, which overlooked the largest marina full of 
Sailboats I'd ever seen in my life on one side. And on the 
other side was the harbor where everybody was sailing, so I 
don't know how it was for the other people, but it was the most 
distracting environment I was ever in, in my life. But I 
enjoyed it very much. 














STUART: That's great. 


JONES: But it 





STUART: Place to go in California. 
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JONES: The test went fine, we did some refining, and 
implemented the system. That is, we put it in the manual, and 
said, go to it. Course, as you well know, just doing that 


wasn't necessarily getting anything accomplished in the Bureau. 


MUHN: What date would that be? About 19 

JONES: 1959, I think. 

STUART: "69°? 

22??? 

STUART: Was this State Director's meeting about '69, also? 
JONES: Earlier than that. 

STUART: Okay. 

JONES: That might have been late '68, I'm not sure. Again, 








I've got all the dates in the Wisconsin paper on those. 


MUHN: Okay. 
STUART: Yeah, cause it goes up to about '70 or so. 
JONES: So, we ... then there was another little interesting 


thing, that I think I put in both of these papers. A fellow by 
the name of Renton was the Engineering Division Chief, at that 
time. Can't for the life of me think of his first name. He'd 
been a long time Forest Servic mployee, and he came over to 
BLM to run the engineering program. He made a comment that he 




















had 


a 2??? 22??? 2??? out there ? 
seen a lot of institutional chan 
organizat fall by the waysi 
7 years to really get one establ 


we'd spent about 4 1/2 years all 








tions, 
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2??? And he said, you know, he'd 
ges attempted in federal 

de. And he said, it takes about 
ished, and I said, well, okay, 


right, and what's ???? be 





interesting to see whether we ma 
the other things that we did whi 
planning system, to get people t 
the idea of matrix organization 
this is one of the things I was 
we were developing ???? try to 
between organization structure a 
the systems were supposed to be 
and it was kind of interesting b 
that very much, and one of the 
a lot of the program leaders was 



































things 


ke it. ???? One of 
le w developing the 

o understand it, was to develop 
to explain it. I think I 
talking to you guys about when 
understand the difference 

nd management systems, and how 
used to manage the organization, 
ecause IT hadn't thought of 
that was really bothering 
that they would lose control of 





wer 


























certain technical processes tha 


they thought were critical to 








their programs. And by getting 
systems as a compliment to organ 
example I could use for them was 


sub-activities and the definitio 
be are part of the budget sys 
get to have a role in defining h 
used. And that the people looki 
the program system were really r 
system working and having the re 
about the planning syst 
plan 
their standards are met 
planning system then is somethin 
managers, and I'm not sure that 

then ???? 

















tem, vario 











STUART: Yeah. 


JONES: 
trying to coordinate ???? the sy 
super Program Managers, other th 
222? #222? #Well, we went ahead, 
implementing the MFP process, th 
planning system, 
staff, 


222? 





cem. 


ning process can be pulled up into the ???? but 


t throughout 


The conflict between 


and at that point, 
and he was principally concerned with getting it 


them to think in terms of 
ization s ture, how the best 
in the budget system, where the 

ns of what they're supposed to 

But the individual programs 

those are to be described and 

ng down the management system, 

esponsible for keeping the whole 
sults ???? I think the same way 

us discrete parts of the 

so that 

the process, the whole 

g that's controlled by land 

that concept was well understood 





Cruc 











Ow 





but 





Land Managers who were 

222? tend to, try to become 
an using their management system 
of course, and got started 

e first generation of the old 

I did real well among my 

t going. 





stem 
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And he had learned that the best teacher in the Bureau ???? was 


a satisfied District Manager 





2??? his peers will listen to him 


long before they will listen to anybody from Washington. So we 
used the ... uh, Art Zimmerman in from Montrose, and some of the 
other ???? ????? in to in effect spread the ... spread the 
message around the Bureau ???? ????? And then as the 

offices started having successes with it, they really became 
converts and ???? came in other situations where District 











Managers didn't like the idea, because no matter how well it 
would work, it still forced them to take positions on issues 
before the issues can be decided and acted on. And that, they 
felt, just gave the opposition, trying to generate opposition. 
Also, they kind of like to just hold all the cards loose, you 
know, decide anything until they had to. And they basically 
opposed the idea of planning as a management tool, and there's 
really nothing the Director of our office could do about that 
Situation, because in many cases, these managers were very 
skilled professional managers, very capable, and on other 
aspects of the District Program, they were doing outstanding 
jobs. So, they just sort of got away with it. Then, I'm sure 









































that's still happening in some places, although now, with all 
the ???? of the resource management planning process, it's less 























difficult ... it's easier, I should say ... it's more difficult 
to ignore the plan, than is was before. One of the techniques, 
of course, was to have the plan say nothing. Go through the 


process, but keep the conclusions so generalized and meaningless 




















disillusioned the public and 
and just soured everybody on 





that they don't even say anything. And that was tragic, because 
that way, you spent the money, which was wasted, and 

the staff people involved in it, 
the whole ???? 











STUART: Yeah. 
JONES: 2??? 
STUART: I'm sure that's the type of thing that would be 


tightened up over the years. 


JONES: 


much on 
whether 
par 
th 
different 
budge 
else. 
Paratars 

















O 





ignore their other manager duties, 


Well, 


management systems they 


yes and no. 
222? #2222 222? must be loose, 
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some of the RMPs and 
Again, it depends so 


I looked at 
too, 





On tt 


the psychological makeup of the District Manager, 
the managers are real interested in using this 

ticular management technique or not. 
ey're all human beings, 





And a lot of managers, 


you know, they've got all these 





some will manage the 


t program process very carefully and ignore everything 
thers will focus just on people management, 
the best possible personnel selection they can, 


you know, 
and then 
and some of them ???? ???°? 





all their systems in balance. 












































MUHN: Well, your comment out there the best teacher is 
a satisfied District Manager and his staff, that's sort of a 
human nature thing. I mean, that's almost the same philosophy 
that the Ag extension people developed after the turn of the 
century, that the best way to get across a new means of 
cultivating or whatever is to get a couple of farmers to do it. 


If it works, 


everybody is saying, 




















hey, great. 














JONES: That's just human nature. 

MUHN: Right. 

JONES: You look at that. That's one of the things I 

we're ... felt that, but when I got into the research in this 
whole behavioral science thing at the University, there's all 
sorts of research that needed a special term to use for that. 
2222? second half of that. Let's concentrate for a few hours 
2??? 

STUART: I hear you. 

MUHN: And actually, guess it makes the planning in 


this case, 


a system that 


i 


t makes the pl 





t's essential 








ly forced down the throat of 





because it's not 
the lower 





anning system better, 
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echelons of the organization. It's one that's been tried out by 
them and accepted by the majority at least. 














JONES: I think that technique is used for a lot of programs, 
BLM ... techniques the Bureau used. That's pretty standard 
procedure, I think, in almost any program, is to try to get 


somebody in the field happy with it before 





STUART: There was a big article in Our Public Lands about the 
2222 

JONES: Yeah, that's right. 

STUART: e222? 

JONES: Why don't we take a break? 

STUART: Good idea. 

STUART: Okay, we're back again, and we've been talking about 
implementing the MFP process. Before we actually start into any 
more questions, I'd kind of like to get into how we got from MFP 
to RMP EISs. Is there anything else that maybe we ought to 
cover in the planning area? 








JONES: pata 


STUART: Well, yeah, anything else on the MFP, and then besides 
what our RMP EISs that I haven't asked? 


JONES: Well, let's see. I don't know. I mean... uh... I 
don't think so. I think most of it'll come out, you know, as we 
talk about the transition over to RMPs ???? 
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STUART: Yeah, and I think one other thing I'll ask at some 
point is, how we actually got into our area office ... Resource 
Area Office concept. 


JONES: Oh, okay. 


STUART: When that happened? We'd kind of like to hear 
different peopl 





MUHN: sure. 

STUART: talk about that. 

JONES: Diverse ???? 

STUART: Yeah, it's interesting to get that. Uh, Jim, did you 








have anything that you needed 


MUHN: Yeah, I have one qu... this is going back in time, 
back to Karl Landstrom, when he was Director. And since you 
were working in this area, we asked earlier ... we've asked 
several people about this, including Landstrom, who brought it 
up, and we ... anyway, Landstrom told us that when he was 
looking, and when he came in, one of the ... one of the concerns 
he had in terms ... when disposing of lands, and determining 
whether disposal would occur, or an exchange would occur, he 
referred to something that he called, a public interest test. 
We didn't feel he ... was really able to explain it to us. 
Irving Senzel really had no idea what it was, and neither did 
George Turcott. Are you aware of what that public 














STUART: Yeah, he's talked about it in his writings, even, 
he had a public interest test before lands were disposed. 











MUHN: And since you were in Lands at this time, are you 
aware of 


JONES: Well, the only thing I can think of ... you know, 
haven't heard the term used in ???? as if it was a 2 plus 2 
equals 4 test or anything like that. What he may have been 
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that 


taking into consideration was that, you know, back in the old 











days, before the General Orders, what's called ???? ... you 
know, people could just go out and claim lands. And then as 
‘30s went on, into the ’40s, I wasn't there, but my 








the 


understanding of the situation was that, under the General Land 








Office, people ... they were still very, quite permissive, 





allowing people to go out and take homesteads, or if somebody 
wanted to buy a piece of land, ???? tract, they would go along 








with them. And, I think, during the ’40s, and the ’50s, the 

















idea that there was a public interest in the public lands, maybe 


was emerging. That there should be questions asked when 
somebody proposed the sale of a piece of land, whether there 
some public values that were important that maybe should not 
transferred. Conceivably, that's what Karl's talking about, 
2??? the public interest test. 

















MUHN: Uh huh. 


JONES: But that would just be my speculation. 


MUHN: Oh, but undoubtedly, it doesn't appear he ever 
articulated that down the line. That seems to have been 
something he just 





JONES: Well, I think ... he may have just been ... was he 
talking about something he used personally, or was it just 
something that the Bureau 





was 
be 
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STUART: It never really sounded like he came up with it and 
used it. But as a Director, instituted some sort of public 


interest test, and maybe it's in conjunction with the moratorium 
22290 








JONES: I don't know. 


STUART: He said something else kind of interesting. Implying 
that there may not have been such a need for the Classification 
and Multiple Use Act, in that the General Orders of withdrawal, 
Section 7 of the Taylor Grazing Act had already 
































JONES: He's right. 

STUART: been drawn 

JONES: He's right, because the classification didn't really 
make all that ... unless there was some sort of a segregation 
that went along with the classification, and classified for 
multiple use and withdrawn from mineral location, which you 
couldn't do ???? ???? ???? He's right. It was a cosmetic scheme 
all the way through. 





STUART: It was like a withdrawal over a withdrawal, 
classification 





JONES: Sort of. Sort of. 


STUART: Classification. 
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JONES: In other words, it could be reversed as easily as it 
was made, or it ... what it was was sort of a policy 
declaration, applied to the realm. 





STUART: That's what Mike Harvey was saying. You know, okay, 
but Congress never ... had the Taylor Grazing Act ... hada 
clear statement that these are lands to be retained to be 
retained under multiple use management. That issue was never 











JONES: And so really, what applying the C&MU Act was, the way 
BLM applied it, was sort of a policy statement. This is the 
policy under this Act, these lands are whatever ???? ????? And 
that's really what the Bureau was looking for at that time, too, 
you know. It was some indication somehow, somewhere, that the 
lands were just in a state of limbo, and ???? ???? disposition. 
And when you look at it from a realistic point of view, as I 
think some people would, it's meaningless. If you looked at it 
from a kind of a policy, public relations, changing public 
attitudes point of view, it was an important piece of 
legislation. 





























STUART: Because it ... I need to do more research on the 
National Wildlife Federation case, I'm kind of embarrassed at my 
lack of knowledge. You know, the suit for 











JONES: The current one, you mean? 

STUART: Yeah. The current one where the BLM is being sued 
JONES: Sued for lifting those classification things 
STUART: Yes, and the mechanism ... they're saying that the 








Bureau did not follow the procedures there are requiring public 
notice hearings in ???? This was done without those ???? ???? 
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JONES: I'm not familiar with the case. 
STUART: Procedures. But it has to do with 
JONES: The issue is what difference does it ... yeah ... the 


normal process, of course, you have some sort of withdrawal, it 
segregates the land from entry, and it's supposed to go through 
some sort of process for lifting that, so that if that changes 

the status, you know, ???? ???? ???? decision. But 














STUART: That tied in with, you know, when we left, they wanted 














JONES: I think what's happened here is the ... sometimes the 
advocate groups just like to latch on something suitable and put 
money ... getting ready to go national, and So ???? ???? ???? 





sort of opportunity. 


STUART: Well, what the heck, why don't we go ???? what was 
NEPA, and how NEPA changed planning ???? ???? 


JONES: All right. 

STUART: 2??? 

JONES: Well, see, when ... well, first of all, when NEPA was 
enacted, nobody ???? ????? and of course, Interior's first big 

exposure to what it meant was on the Alaska pipeline issue. I 





think the first Environmental Impact Statement for it was 
something like 5 pages long, what Jack Horton had to say. He 
was the Assistant Secretary. 





JONES: Did that go off by any chance? 


STUART: No, 


it's fine. 


JONES: Anyway, nobody 
and its meaning has been built up through a 


legal press. 


focused primarily at the idea of building en 
awareness, and environmental analysis into o 


of operation. 


concerned with was studying the EAR, Environ 
Record, going as a documentation process, an 


BLM's first 


And one of 


process, for actions, lan 
individual actions, so we 





really knew what it 











implementation con 











the things that ou 














d case, public ???? 
did an analysis ma 
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meant, for sure, 
whole variety of 
cepts, I think, were 
vironmental 
ur general methods 

r shop was primarily 
mental Analysis 
alysis documentation 
and all sorts of 
inly to determine 








whether there was any environmental impact, 





2222 22??? Also, 


that EAR would be the one, 





of course, determining whether there was a s 
impact to warrant an environmental impact st 
doing that, sort of from the ground up, the 
policy direction for me to implement the ???? ???? and specific 














and to mitigate this 
would be the lead, 
ignificant enough 
udy. While we were 
implementa ... the 





direction for the ???? process was handled by the Office of 
Environmental Project Review, still is, I gu 


STUART: Office of? 
JONES: Environmental Project Review ???? 
was headed by Bruce Blanchard ... still is 











convinced the Secretary t 
Secretary should not dele 


Bureau level, 


management ???? that th 





as opposed 








hat they should not 
gate planning abili 





ess. 


22??? That office 
222? and they 
that the 
ty for EISs to the 











to all ... most of 
Forest Service ???? 





authority to the Forest §S 





as a result, 
Environmental Impact Stat 


rvice on our own. 














they ... they didn't just 








his staff became very heavily 


ement, immediately 








the other land 
delegated that 
As a result of BLM 








whenever a decision was made to prepare an 


Bruce Blanchard and 




















involved in the process, because 


wait for something to appear, they 
sent staff people out and they consulted with the people on the 
ground and did all kinds of things to make sure that that when 
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that ???? staff came to them for review and filing ???? filing, 
it would be adequate. Trouble was, you had a lot of staff 
people up in his office making judgments of what was needed for 
decision-making, and their judgment often conflicted 
substantially with what BLM staff people on the ground thought 
was needed for the decision-making. And ???? developing an EIS 
became a very complex, hostile, cumbersome process because ther 











was constant division instruction, and disagreement, and many 
people thought, significant overkill. Many people thought that 
BLM was greatly underdoing it, and ???? was setting standards 
which were critical and had to be done, just ???? a lot of 
dissension and conflict between BLM people who were involved in 
EIS preparation and ???? who was exercising their ???? role. 














STUART: Now where is ... when the environmental statement 
regulations were issued by CEQ or ???? 


JONES: Well, CEQ, yeah, CEQ issued regulations of various 
claims, and of course, they were 





STUART: Right. ????? 
JONES: They established ????? ???? even within the framework 
of those legislation ... those regulations ... there was lots of 





room for judgment. 





STUART: sure. 
JONES: And just exactly what they meant in individual 
Situations. Asa... well, anyway, as a result of this, BLM 





became very, very cautious, conservative about what they would 
declare to be major federal ???? Now there were some things, 
like major rights of way, things like that that just obviously 
fell into this category, but the EIS process itself is kind of 
project oriented. In fact, the name of one of its offices is 
Environmental Project Review, and EIS processes was sort of 





























going toward major water projects, and main facilities. And 
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there was lots of argument about how you applied something like 
the range management program, the forest management program, how 
much is involved, and a whole bunch of individual actions 
separably, ???? ???? what you do in other ???? ???? And of 
course, we had invoking them ???? ???? process where ???? 
actions. And of course, we had built into the planning ... the 
multiple use planning process ???? consideration of 
environmental values. In many cases, these were values we were 
thinking of already, kind of a traditional conservation. 
Resource protection had grown ... excuse me 














MUHN: Well, do you hear what I hear? Sounds like the tape's 


STUART: Yeah, I'm hearing a little bit. We might be near the 
end of the tape. In fact, I think we are. Yes, 


MUHN: East 

STUART: it's time to break. 

MUHN: It sounded funny, so 

STUART: I... I think it's near the end, let me go ahead 


END OF SIDE 3 


BEGINNING OF SIDE 4 

















JONES: The net effect was, as I said, was to have all this 
dissension between ???? and BLM. We were proceeding all right 
along this line until it became apparent that the cumulative 











effect of things like the range management, the range management 
program could certainly submit some impacts, and in fact, we 
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were taken to court by NRBC in both of these programs. And 
NRBC's objective, of course, was to get the range program to 
reduce levels of grazing, because ... you know the history of 
the Bureau, that ???? sort of quote political type reasons, the 
Bureau's never really had ???? in this area to ???? ???? ???? 
some of the grazing levels. So, we ... I guess ???? figured, 
here's another hook, you know, maybe we can get BLM to do it 
under this one. 

















STUART: So BLM was going towards programmatic EISs 

JONES: So that's ... well, that's how 

STUART: and EARS on the ground. 

JONES: Yeah, that's ... well, I was ???? this is how we got 


the Programmatic EIS idea. We were being challenged and, so how 
do you prepare an EIS for something like the range program, and 
so that's when the Programmatic EIS concept was developed. You 
write something on the program as a whole, and then you test on 
the ground like the EARs. And that ... we started that 
approach. ???? the range program as a whole. Well, this didn't 
satisfy NRBC. they felt that the statements had to be site 
specific, or for geographic areas. So, then we started that 
program. There was a lot of debate and discussion back and 
forth as to what the geographic areas should be. But finally 
the Bureau set up a schedule as to what we would be required to 
do under the judgment, and defined the areas, and set out a ???? 
2??? Well, this ... you know, the range program ???? I'm sure 
that you know that livestock grazing permeates almost everything 
that we do. In other words, when you make a decision about 
livestock grazing, that affects watershed, wildlife, and 
everything else. So, what's the relationship between thes 
grazing EISs and the multiple use planning program, which is the 
planning process that's supposed to be making these resource 
allocation decisions? We ... since the ... since there was this 
tremendous difficulty in getting EISs reviewed and approved 
through the Department, the last thing in the world any of the 
Directors wanted from 1970 to '77 period, was to declare the 
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action. Then an EIS is required before proceeding. So, in 
effect, what the MFP did was to develop the initial proposed 
action for these regional EISs. And the planning documents and 
the background could be used to construct the alternatives. 
Well, you know, you pay for some of that ???? planning, but when 
these exercises actually got going, they never stuck with the 
proposed actions. You'd ended the analysis ???? ???? you think 
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STUART: Um, um. 
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ce process 
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And it occurred to me that here we had an opportunity to get 
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around the problem with the grazing statements, why ... why 
would we need an EIS with the new plan that would be developed 
under the new regulations, and the ... recapturing the resource 
allocation process ended up in the plan, where it was supposed 
to be part of the FLPMA. The approach ... er ... the vehicle 
for getting this all worked out and decided was the regulations, 
and so I pretty well took on the drafting of those regulations 
as a personal ???? which was quite different, because in the 
27??? part of it, all of the negotiation and discussion had been 
within the Bureau. When we got to the regulations for planning, 
it was all outside the Bureau. It was with other federal 
agencies, with the Office of the Solicitor, and with the 
Department officials, with the Forest Service. Then of course, 
one of the key things about the whole thing was ... there was 
kind of a risk that we were taking as we were proceeding was 
what would happen to the delegation issue? Because if we 
proceeded this way, and patterned ???? after the Forest Service, 
and ended up with a process where the plan required a draft EIS, 








































































































and the ... ???? and that had to all go through the office of 
Ruth Gower. You know, we were just ... be tied up in red tape 
2??? Another one of the major issues, of course, was ... would 








the grazing program and NRDC be satisfied with the use of the 
multiple use plan as a vehicle for complying with the grazing 
program ???? as opposed to specific grazing statement, so those 
are 2 big risk areas. Well, we assumed in both cases that we 
would be successful in those issues, and we proceeded, and we 
ended up drafting the proposed regulations, and had our big 
confrontation with ???? ???? In the meantime, course this was 7 

about 1979 now, as opposed to 1971 when ???? ????? BLM had 
improved its capability environmental and EIS appropriations 
greatly. So we had a big meeting in Secretary Andrus' office 
and ???? argued that we should proceed this way, and NPR should 
delegate the authority to file these statements. Our rationale 
was that we should delegat veryone a part, the delegation for 
EIS filing should be delegated to the same level that the 



























































decision had been delegated. And of course, Blanchard's group 

argued against it, but they lost. The Secretary moved in favor 
of the Bureau. I think Blanchard's group has continued to see 

that ???? ????? ???? So that authority was delegated ???? and 

in the regulations it was dele ... right in the regulations it 

was delegated on down to the State Directors. And we proceeded 
that way, and sent out the permits ???? ????? got some good 








permits, and approved them, and published the final regulations, 
and that was ... that was how the RMP classes got started. The 
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organization. And that was the strategy when I left the program 
and as far as I know from my further contacts with the staff, 
that's pretty much the way it worked. And that's the RMP story, 


as far as 

















I know. 

















STUART: Boy, this will be very valuable ???? contacts to ??? 
We do have more time than just this tape. I've got another one 
in here someplace so we ... Ah, do you have any more questions 
on the RMP process? Can you tell me how ... well ... under Karl 
Landstrom, Karl eliminated the regional ... area 
administrative type offices, and went to the State Office 
system, with Districts. I think he did. 








JONES: I'm trying to think 

STUART: I'm trying to remember 

JONES: Oh, wait a minute, no 

STUART: How resource areas came into being. 

JONES: Okay, I thought ... ???? 

STUART: Is that the time ???? Woosley 

JONES: I thought Woosley, ... no, 

STUART: Created 

JONES: No, that was Woosley who did that. Prior to Ed 
Woosley as Director, we had a Regional Office ... regions and 
districts regions, districts, and land offices. This was up 
until 19 19 
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MUHN: "54 

JONES: 222? 

STUART: Woosley ???? the ??? 

JONES: Woosley was the one who directed the reorganization, 


which abolished the regions, and set up, originally, 3 Service 

Centers, but then soon was changed to 2 Service Centers, one in 
Denver, and one in Portland, and set up State Offices. But his 
organization changed back to Districts and ???? 








STUART: Yeah, he created State Offices ???? 


JONES: Then what had ... that was the way we operated until, 
I think, Stoddard came in. 


STUART: No, Woos ... I mean, I'm sorry, Landstrom takes credit 
for that reorganization 


JONES: In area offices? 


STUART: in 1961. No, no, for eliminating one surplus layer of 
administration in the uh 


JONES: Okay, okay. Wait a minute. 


STUART: areas. 


JONES: Wait a minute. 
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STUART: The Regions, I should say. 


JONES: Okay, you're right. Yeah, I'm getting forgetful when 
comes to some stuff. 


STUART: Yeah. 

JONES: Let me start over again. Under Directors prior to 
Woosley, we had a 2 level organiza ... well, Washington, 
Regions, and Districts. And the regions were ... there were 5 
or 6 Regions, I guess. For instance, Montana and Wyoming were a 
Region. Then when Woosley ... when Woosley came in, we went to 
a 4 level organization, a Director, Areas, States, and 








Districts. And there were 3, as I recall, 3 large areas, and 
Alaska was in there. For instance, one of the areas was 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, and New Mexico, or something like 
that. They were kind of north to south ???? areas. lLandstrom 
did away with the Area Offices. 














STUART: Yes. 

JONES: So that it was sort of a Director, a State Director, 
to the Districts, and then ... the remainder of the old Denver 
Area ... Denver Area Office became the Denver Service Center. 
And the remain ... I don't ... I think the San ... Sacr ... Salt 





Lake Area was just totally gone. And I think the remainder of 
the old Portland Area Office became the Portland Service Center. 








STUART: They actually had a State Office there, didn't they? 





JONES: Oh, yeah, they had State Offices there, too. So, in 
Denver, you had the Colorado State Office, and the Denver 
Service Center. In Portland, you had the Oregon State Office, 
and the Portland Service Center. Probably had different 
functions, of course, but that ... that's the way they 
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distributed the people around, because there were large groups 
of people there who must be used, of course. Plus one of the 
things that Landstrom recognized in that change was the need for 
these area ... these Service Centers to provide the sort of 
thing that the resource ???? So that's what happened. Then it 
was when Stoddard came along that the Area Manager concept was 
developed. And the next time the term Area Office was used, 
which was the Area Office as a subdivision of the District. 









































STUART: Yeah. 
JONES: Which is probably ???? ???? 
STUART: Somebody was telling us that it was Russ Penny, when 


he was in Idaho, one of his Districts was being one of the pilot 
Districts being tested in the area 


JONES: Yeah, I think this was tested in a lot of places. I 
don't recall, but I'm sure it was tested in a lot of places. 
Dale Andrus, in the management research ... he was management 





research at that time, was kind of a key staff person for 
getting the Area Office concept going. 


STUART: So, I both could be 
JONES: Yeah. 
STUART: I've heard both names mentioned, but Russ Penny might 


have been in the field, testing 


JONES: And Russ ... Russ was, I'm sure, ???? I think, the 
Boise District was one of the Districts that was broken into 
Areas. 
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STUART: Yeah. 


JONES: A lot of Districts had actually done this informally. 
Beforehand, you see. 


STUART: Yeah 

MUHN: Penny did that 

JONES: And really what we were doing was sort of formalizing 
STUART: That was the context, yeah. Russ Penny had already 


done it kind of informally. 








JONES: Yeah. 

STUART: We're thinking of contacting him and having him write 
a sidebar ... Russ Penny ... on Area Offices. We need to get 
him involved, a lot of people ???? has talked to us ... have you 
talk to us. Were they established then under ... under ???? 
JONES: Well, the official 

STUART: 222°? 

JONES: Well, the official establishment of them was one of 


the things that happened under Stoddard ???? 


MUHN: And that makes sense from ... everybody says, yeah, he 
wanted to set up a BLM alum ... professional resource 
management-wide, as he understood it, so 
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JONES: Well 

STUART: Yes. 

MUHN: This kind of a trend towards the Forest Service sort 
of setup 

JONES: Well, indirectly. What one of Chuck's major missions 








when he came to the Bureau, the line program managers were 
still the key managers in Bureau. The Chief, the Division of 
Range Management, ran the range program, and he had his cult of 
friends in the State Office, the State Chief of Range 
Management, and in the District, had the Chief of Range 
Management. And they ... you know, they ran those programs, 
subject to some fairly loose coordination by the Land Managers. 
And as a result of ... you know, there were all kinds of 
constituency buildups, and difficulties from management to 
coordinate and draft management ???? ????? One of Chuck's major 
missions was to kind of break that line ... that program 
manager, resource program manager approach, so that it had line 
managers for multiple use managers, the State Director, the 
District Manager, and so on. And he did a number of things to 
do it. Course, the planning process we've been talking about is 
one of the things for doing it. Changing the organization in 
the Washington Office. He made a major change in the 
organization in the Washington Office, in which he had ... This 
is one of the things that hit Senzel, for instance, Irving 
Senzel was the Lands and Realty Division Chief, he ran that 
program, and all of a sudden, they took all of these Program 
Management Chiefs, and cut it the other way. So, you had a 
Standards and Technology Division Chief, who was concerned with 
the standards and technology for each program, and then a 
resource program manager, who, in effect, was the operations 
manager across the Bureau, and Irving's job got split, and he 
stayed just for the S&T part, as one of the Branch Chiefs, in 
the Standards and Technology Division, but I think George 































































































Turcott was the first manager for it. So that was a traumatic 
experience for all of these ... what had been very powerful 
program managers in the Washington Office. 
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STUART: Who was head of Re ... were these Divisions? I forget 
Divisions ???? 


JONES: I think it was Standards and Technology Division, and 
Resource ???? Seidlitz was the first Resource Program Division 
Manager. And then we had the same thing over on the ... I'm not 
sure exactly how the ... maybe the ... the Lands and Minerals 
people stayed together, and one with the S&T Chief, you know, a 
program management chief. I think that was the case, and the 
renewable resources went to the other one. I really don't 
remember exactly how they were settled down. I think there were 
2 S&T Chiefs, and 2 Program Management Chiefs. 





























STUART: Did this reorganization achieve his objective ... to 
break the line and kind of 


























JONES: Well, I think, yes and no. I think ... I think this 
gets back to this system versus organization structure issue 
that I've talked about with you before, that ... it helped. 
Now, the initial thing it did was to take the S&T Chief, which 
had the old men ... most of the old Division Chiefs in it, and 
you had the S&T Division Chief chose from it, he was a 
coordinator ... we still had watershed, and range and all that, 
recreation and all ... assuming they had the same role and 
trying to do the same, but operating from ... through an S&T 








Division Chief. Which was more cumbersome for them to do, but 
when you combine that organizational change with some of the 
improvements being made in the programming and budget process, 
and with the planning process coming on, all of things together, 
made a difference. And then, at the same time, in the field, 
the area manager concept was the one that hit pretty hard, too, 
because no longer did you have program specialists in your 
District ... in the District Office doing your own thing all 
over the District, but you had Area Managers who were sort of 
responsible for a given area, and they were supposed to be 
closer to the ground, so we could literally know what was going 
on in that area, just by the ranger ... forest ranger does and 
ranger in the process organization. 
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STUART: So in that part, it would be similar ??? 


JONES: In that regard in that regard, 
be similar, yeah. But it wasn't quite, 
that they would be Area Manager or 2 major differences, 
Area Manager still had more to comprehend than a 
ranger district did. Secondly, they didn't decentralize the 
offices, and when the public would come, they'd still go see the 
District Manager, wouldn't stop there, in the Manager's office 
well, this worked 


and I'm sure you know, 
in varying ways around ???? ???? Sometimes, they would put them 


it was supposed to 
because BLM was so big 
the 
typical ranger 




















in many cases, 


separate offices in the same offices in 


the same town, 


the Dist 


trict Office was the only communilt 





but often 


ty in the whol 





le darned 








District, 


you know. 


STUART: Somebody was saying, 


JONES: No place to put them. 


STUART: don't waste equipment yeah. 


JONES: 
Area Manager, 


And they didn't have the philosophy of putting the 

t in the country like a lot of major 
Districts are, you know, led forests, and ???? be a 
community. ???? So I would say, in terms of breaking this line 
manager idea, that all of things helped, but altogether they 
really didn't accomplish very much. And one of the reasons 
didn't accomplish it is, in my opinion, anyway, that BLM's 
constituency never changed. Now, the forests, you can go out 
into the 2??? 2??? forest or Forest Director, you will find 
organizations that speak in terms of the forest, not not the 
programs of the forest, but the forest as a whole. You don't 
find that sort of thing at the BLM, because nobody really 
identifies with the Miles City District, for instance, as a 
whole. And consequently, the constituencies that the Miles City 
District Manager deals with are still range people, wildl 
peopl recreation people, lands, the real 
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interests, and anyone. And I don't ... in my opinion, they're 
never going to totally change that, until they manage to somehow 
or other build constituencies who focus on a given area of land 
and anything that's happened there. And are really, and should 
have the same mind set as the District Manager does, and they're 
not thinking in programs, for instance, they're thinking of the 
land area as a whole ???? ????? 














MUHN: Is that where you think ... when you were talking 
about how you and Stoddard talked about trying to set up 





JONES: That's what we were talking 

MUHN: geographic 

JONES: That's right. 

MUHN: areas with boundaries, then through that method, you 





might be able to accomplish that, like a forest had. 


JONES: That's right. And you see, it was, when Irving says, 
I was hesitant about the way they were approaching the 
classification portion of the C&MU Act, the geographic areawide 
approach to that would totally ... would kind of wipe out what 
Chuck was trying to do, but my hesitation was only initial, 
because as a good staff man, I was trying to do what Chuck was 
trying to do. Turned out, Stoddard had said, well, a bird in 
the bush ... er a bird in the hand is worth 2 in the bush, you 
know. I don't know whether this whole designation idea he was 
talking about would work, but here's a piece of legislation that 
tells us we can go ahead and make these major classifications. 
Let's do that instead, so of course, we all shifted gears, and 
followed that approach. 







































































MUHN: Going back on this geographic thing, you know 
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MUHN: That under the planning system, we came up with 


Planning Units, definite, 
and named, and I was asking, 


idea. 
JONES: It might have ... the main part of it 
related ... the system ... trying to draw a pict 


or ???? The conce 























pt that had, you see, was, le 
... this is sort of stylized, but here's a state. Now let's 
say, there are 4 Districts in the state, 


based on generally geographic areas 
was that a trend towards that one 


yeah, it was 
ture on tape here 





t's say, here's a 





and each District has 4 


Resource Areas, and then within each Resource Area, there would 
s. I'm just using numbers here, I'm 





be 4 Planning Unit 


STUART: Sure. 


JONES: So that 
Resource Areas, Di 





complexity to that. 








was the basic idea, 





stricts, the $ 


We said, okay, wi 


tates, 




















we added some 
District, we're 


that Planning Units, 
but then 
thin this 











going through this 3-way designation, 


and here's the transfer 


area. 
STUART: Oh. 
JONES: Here's the Resource Management Area here, and this is 


the cooperative ar 








STUART: Yeah. 


ea. Those are subdivided into planning units 


then, that the Resource Management Area has, 


say 
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JONES: One, two, three, four ... cooperative management area 
has some, and the transfer area has some. And mainly, we were 
sort of numbered ... the names of the individual planning units 
were not really critical to it. The idea for identification was 
this boundary right here. That this, in effect, is a little 
national forest sort of thing. 




















MUHN: The boundary had been transfer 

JONES: Yeah, yeah. Those were the critical things. The 
planning unit names were just a way to keep track of planning 
units ... with numbers. Then when we abandoned the 3-way 


designation, then we abandoned the significance of those lines, 














so we ended up with a lot of planning area units that would slop 
over and just ... but that ... they still were to encompass the 
entire District. And then when the administrative resource 








areas came in, of course, they cut the other way, you know, they 
might have just divided the District down the line here in terms 
of some way that are related to towns or something or some other 























STUART: That's right. 

JONES: geographic area. And in fact, often there was an 
attempt made to include in one Resource Area a little bit of 
every kind of land, for balance. So the Resource Areas were 
strictly administrative divisions on ... in any orientation the 
Bureau had to the land pattern and what might eventually become 
sort of named, boundaried type units sort of gone now. In other 








words, to do that now, they'd have to start from scratch again. 


STUART: There was somebody saying that Area Managers had to 
when it was first created, had to fight for their rights. 
They had Bureauwide conferences where area managers got 











together, their being new to this game, and new to the position. 
I mean, they had to carve out something for themselves to do, 
like you say, people used to go to the District Manager anyway. 
How did ... was ???? 
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JONES: I wasn't involved in any of that directly, but that's 
right. That was an organizational change, an institutional 
change that he meant to work, and I'm sure one of the ... they 








did have these area managers conferences, but not many of them, 
because that was a lot of people to bring in. But it was an 
attempt to build a sense of identity amongst the area managers, 
that they were something different, they were something unique, 
they had a certain mission to accomplish. These were 
reinforcing type conferences to do that. 


























STUART: I got this from one of the videotapes. Oh, I can't 
remember who it was, is there anybody you can recommend that we 
talk to? 





JONES: About the Area Managers? Yeah, talk to Dale Andrus. 
He retired, but he lives just up the canyon there from the 
Service Center. 








STUART: Okay. 


JONES: And he was ... as I said, he was the Staff Officer 
that was most involved in getting the Area Manager concept 
going, so give hima call. 





STUART: Will do. But, I don't know. Maybe it's more 
appropriate for Dale Andrus to do a sidebar on area offices than 
Russ Penny. I don't know ... Russ 

JONES: Well, I think it might be, because Russ ... ???? I'm 





trying to think what Russ could do a sidebar on ???? Have Russ 
do a sidebar on the beginnings of the California Desert Program, 
because that was his 


STUART: Ah. 
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JONES: That was his baby. You know, he was the one who 
thought something different should be done about the California 
Desert, something should be recognized on it, and he ... he did 
a lot of the groundwork to ... which ended up with a special 
section in the FLPMA on the California Desert. 














STUART: Yeah. That's a good suggestion. I appreciate that. 
Pick it up? Well 


MUHN: Well, we can ask ... you go ahead and ask the 
question. 
STUART: Well, we're asking basically for Bob to sum up his 


accomplishments and the Bureau's accomplishments during his time 
in the Bureau. 


JONES: Okay. Well, ... you know, it's hard to say what your 
accomplishments are. I was thinking, for instance, what would 
you say to somebody who had moved through the ????, District, 
State, and everything like that, and really they would say, 
well, I kind of held a whole bunch of offices together. What 
can I tell you? I made a specific career choice in the Bureau, 
after I bounced around in Field Offices, Washington Office, back 
and forth several times in the Lands and Realty Program, and got 
into the Planning Area. During the ... about halfway through my 
career, I sort of made a specific choice that I wanted to stay 
in Washington, and I wanted to establish multiple use planning 




















as a strong management system in the Bureau, and I think I 
accomplished ... pretty well accomplished that. I got it up 
through the RMP process, anda lot of things related to that, so 
I would say that's probably my major accomplishment in the 
Bureau. And I feel very happy to have had an opportunity to 
make an institutional change in the organization. Along with 
that, I did a lot of other holding programs together, too. And 
of course, the very involved in the Lands and Realty Program, 
and a lot of innovations in that while I was in it, and then 
after I got into Washington, I found that since I had such a 
broad exposure to all the various programs, I was often involved 
in task forces, and special teams that addressed all kinds of 
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issues that the Bureau, and I think made a contribution to the 
proceeds of those times. We spent a lot of time ... or I 
personally spent a lot of time consulting with other Divisions 














about how various systems in the Bureau should work, based on my 


perspective from rec 


from planning, for instance, the Bureau 








is probably still agonizing over how I handled data 
automatic data processing ... and I was involved in a lot of 
teams that addressed these issues back in the days before 














personal computers, or anything else, because I had a broad 
I had such a unique perspective of what all the various programs 























were doing, that it gave me an opportunity to be useful in all 
kinds of teams of that sort. I guess that would be my 
accomplishment statement, as best as I can think of right now. 
Now as far as the Bureau as a whole, I think the most important 
thing the Bureau did during my tenure, was to survive. Because 
lacking public land identity, and lacking a very clear cut 











mission, the Bureau was under constant attack to have its 
functions parceled out to other organizations that had more 
dedicated responsibilities, Wildlife Service for wildlife land 
areas, the Forest Service for forested areas, and name it, right 














down the line. And the fact that as constituent pressures, and 
pressure, and interest group pressure intensified, the Bureau 




















was able to respond to their needs to the extent that they 
could, that it continued the management function it had for 
public lands. I think that was important. I think it's 














especially important, 














because there are a lot of lands that no 








other agency wants, some of the desert lands, some of the arid 








lands, some of the areas with severe problems, historical 
problems. Park Service, Forest Service, Fish and Wildlife 
Service, they're not interested in those lands. They'd rather 








not have the problem. 








But in order for BLM to manage those 





lands, they need the crown jewels also, where they get public 
attention and public support. And if the Bureau had lost the 




















major land areas, where they get most of their public attention 








and public support, they wouldn't have any constituency left at 
all. They wouldn't be able to any tough decisions in some of 
the areas where they have to. So that sort of gets out what I 


mean by the fact that 





the Bureau survived. I think one of the 





major Bureau accomplishments, and of course, along with this, 


has been the Bureau's 





ability to continually recognize new and 


important uses and values on the public lands as they become 
recognized by the public as a whole, and adopt or change its 
program or structure as necessary to accommodate them. And it 
ranges all the way from wild horses to recreational vehicles, to 
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cultural resources, to historical values, who knows what's going 
to come next. I guess that would be the best thing I could say 
about the Bureau accomplishments. 








STUART: I think Mr. Burford is very concerned, and well, other 
people, Ron Hofman, talk about the need for a multiple use 
constituency. That we don't have one, and it's really hard to 
get people 








JONES: You say Ron's talking about that now, too? 

STUART: Yeah, Ron Hofman is saying that the need to have a 
constituency 

JONES: I sent him a copy of my paper, too, and that's what 
I'm focusing on in that paper. I think ... I think my paper is 
generating ... generated more controversy over the solution, 














than it did awareness of the problem. Because the solution 
can I just say a word about that? 





STUART: Sure, sure. 

JONES: You know, it's kind of interesting. What I did in 
this paper was to just kind of sit back, and say, what's 
happening to management of the public lands? Is the Bureau 








keeping up with its protection of the basic values? And I took 
a look at, I think, several statistical trends that are in 














public land statistics. For instance, rangeland conditions, 
they're bad, and they're continuing bad. High percentage in 
poor and fair condition. I took a look at recreational values, 








and the level of visitor use, versus the level of facilities, 
and other things available to deal with them, and the Bureau's 
falling behind on that, too. So, in many of the statistical 
measures that you can tabulate, the Bureau is having difficulty 
maintaining a level of management necessary to really sustain 
the quality of the resource that it's responsible for managing. 
Well, what's the solution? Of course, the conventional solution 






































is more dollars 


You know, 


bigger programs, 
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more people and so 














on. But the Bureau's naive, if it thinks it's going to get any 
Significant change in its budget, especially now, that ... you 
know, with the ???? Reagan legacy of deficits, it's going to be 
very difficult for any agency to get any more funding, and it's 
historic by now. So, I guess I was recommending a sort of 
triage approach to it. Let's the Bureau should sit back and 





take a look at 
recognize that 
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for whatever public need needs to be served, and it you have 
somebody trying to use it as an exchange base, to go meet a 


national purpose somewhere else, fine, that's what 











it's there 


for. So that would be the general concept, I would seek, for 
these areas. And recognizing that's a broad concept, when you 
have to fine tune it, of course, there will be areas within the 
reserve really maybe should be part of the national rangelands. 
Maybe you can use part of it to do some consolidating and build 





a detached unit of a national rangelands with it. 





Or there will 


small areas within the national rangelands that really aren't 
needed in federal ownership, but maybe can be rated or worked 





out. Anyway, to kind of build a national ... some 











systems like this, where you get national, national 


national 





constituencies for them, which will give the management fellows 
in the Bureau the public support they need to do the ... to make 




















the tough decisions they need to make, without jus 
throwing money at the study of the issue. 











t continually 


MUHN: Uh huh. 

JONES: Anyway, that's my grand theory. 

STUART: Theory? Theory, indeed, I hadn't heard that before. 
JONES: Well, find that paper that I 

STUART: I will. 

JONES: I sent you, and that's what I develop in the paper. 


So far, what I've done with that paper, incidental 
I'd like to get that published somewhere, so that 








of be in the public domain as the Administration changes, you 


know, a set of ideas that somebody used to have. 
Conservation Foundation, and they looked at it ser 














ly, I thought 
it would sort 








I went to the 
iously, but 





they, I don't know, they said they thought something like 
they said preferred to develop something that had already been 


published a few times, and there was a body of understanding 
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about it, so they suggested I go somewhere else, and I really 
haven't pursued it anymore. I talked to several BLM people 
about it initially, and then talked to ???? ???? and got their 
reaction to it. I think their reactions are appended to the copy 


I gave you. 


STUART: Okay. 


JONES: And I finally went it, and sat down with Dave 
Williams, and Gordon Mackey, some of the old staff people ther 
in Planning, and we had a good brainstorming session about it. 
And their opinion about it was that on my concept, that 
something needs to be done to sort of focus public opinion. 
That's great. They said they thought I had an excellent 
analysis of the problem, but they said they thought my solution 
was so controversial that it would probably attract all the 
attention and would focus people away from the problem. I ???? 
looked at them. So at that point, I decided ???? ???? 









































STUART: Gee, I've gotta get that over to Bob Woerner [Werner?] 
to take a look at. 


JONES: I also sent a copy to Ron Hofman ... I mean, yeah, Ron 
Hofman bec ... in correspondence with Ron and Linda, I 
discovered he was on this task force, you know, to think about 
the next ... the transition. I thought he might find it useful, 


but I had no response from him. 


MUHN: Oh, the one thing to remember is what he ... E 
Louise Pepper says 


END OF INTERVIEW 


